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life becomes, the more one sees that it is "an humble thing to be a man," and 
that the ideal of understanding is to see all things sub specie aternitatis. 

Katherine Gilbert. 

Essai sur Involution des doctrines de M. Georges Sorel. These presentee devant 

la Faculte des Lettres pour le Doctorat de l'Universite de Grenoble par 

Frederic D. Cheydleur. Grenoble, 1914. — pp. 174. 

This is a monograph presented to the faculty of letters in the University of 
Grenoble as a thesis for their doctorate. The author devotes himself chiefly 
to an exposition of Sorel's social and philosophical views in the light of their 
development. He brings to light, roughly speaking, a traditionalistic period 
of Sorel's development, a second period in which Marxian features are prom- 
inent, subsequently the evolution of a definitive theory of political economy, 
and finally a return towards traditionalism. Throughout, the writer em- 
phasises the strength of Sorel's ethical interest. The most constant further 
feature characterizing the succesive phases of his mental evolution is a certain 
pessimism, manifesting itself in e.g., an aversion to all Utopian schemes for 
social welfare, a disbelief in socalled democratic institutions, anti-intellectual- 
ism. This bent, however, was with Sorel always a spur to action; and is 
therefore, in the writer's view, hardly to be called pessimism in the ordinary 
sense of the term. His mind was of the type which, while it saw the evil in 
the world, was not prevented thereby from combating it with its whole strength. 
There was an energism alongside the pessimism which gave an optimistic 
cast to it. 

Throughout the treatment there is ample evidence of wide acquaintance 
both with Sorel's writings and with writers akin to him. Yet curiously enough, 
as one passes with appreciation over these careful and scholarly and entirely 
competent pages, the thought which rises uppermost is the rather sad one 
that the fate of canonisation should have overtaken the late M. Sorel so soon. 
To the keen follower, and equally to the keen critic of his teaching, the interest 
manifested in this book is quite a strange one. The burning questions to 
Sorel are, no one of them, the burning questions here. Not the question, 
what is the hope for France? is the central question of this book, nor what is 
the future of socialism? It is simply, what was Sorel? The focus is the man, 
not the causes. Sorel has passed into history. What is interesting is his 
style, his sources, his opinions, his development. In a word, he is canonised. 

One wonders, was it time for this? Wasn't it rather soon? Perhaps not; 
but if not, then there is a sadness about it, a sadness in the thought of Sorel as 
a literary figure, a sadness akin to Ruskin's mood when he found people deaf 
to all he wanted them to do, and yet loud in their praises of his style. With 
infallible instinct he saw that his right effectiveness was over, the moment 
people began to take a literary interest in him. Sorel was finely conscious of 
the same fact. His anti-intellectualism was precisely his sense of it. And it 
was so fine that one cannot but wonder how, towards the end, he viewed the 
prospect, inevitable to a man like him, of being made the subject of biograph- 
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ical and literary studies, and of seeing his great causes treated as things interest- 
ing simply because he was interested in them. Canonisation flatters vanity, 
and Sorel was not without his vanities; but we are certain it must have taken 
his whole stock to reconcile him to the prospect of enthronement. 

Still, these reflections apply only to the writer's choice of a task, not to his 
accomplishment of it. As far as that is concerned we anticipate little dis- 
position on the part of readers to be adversely critical. We have the merits 
one looks for in work of the kind. An intrinsically interesting piece of mental 
development has been interestingly studied and unfolded; and that with all the 
clearness of thought, the precision of phrase, the delicate reiterations and the 
attention to matters of style and finish, which we associate with French 
expository work. The space given to the various aspects of the subject show 
an agreeable balance and proportion and the aspects themselves are intelligently 
selected. The bibliography of Sorel's manifold and scattered writings is 
given with a care and completeness which will save future students a great 
amount of research. The author betrays also a good share of that very real 
merit, an ambition to have his hero quite unique, an aversion to having him 
pigeonholed or labelled as simple pessimist or simple optimist, as socialist or 
syndicalist, or in any way forced into any of the current categories which are 
the temptation of expository writers. The interest which Sorel's works have 
aroused will create a niche for the book to fill; and his importance will reflect 
an importance upon it. 

J. W. Scott. 
University of Glasgow. 

De Vinconscient au conscient. Par Gustave Geley. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1919. — pp. xiii, 346. 

This is a work boldly conceived and boldly carried out. In his effort to 
comprehend in one vast synthesis all evolution, the author becomes convinced 
that the methods of the standard biology and psychology are fundamentally 
wrong. Proceeding from the simple to the more complex, they strain and 
distort the facts of life and consciousness so as to make them fit into a frame 
suitable for dealing with facts of more elementary existence. Neither on the 
Darwinian nor on the Lamarckian basis are we able to account for the origin 
of species and of instincts, or in general to show how the complex arises from 
the simple, the higher from the lower. As little able is modern physiology, 
which treats the individual as an assembly of heterogeneous cell-structures, 
to explain its self-maintenance and self -reparation, its embryonic and post- 
embryonic metamorphoses, or insect-histolysis. A study of materialization- 
phenomena, involving some two years' experimenting with the medium Eva, 
has served to persuade the author that the biologic organism is a primordial 
unique substance conditioned by a centralizing essential dynamism. The self, 
likewise, is not to be regarded as a mere synthesis of conscious states produced 
by the functioning of nerve-centers. A mass of clinical evidence militates 
against this view of the standard psycho-physiology, and the whole problem of 
the subconscious demands treatment from a radically different standpoint. 



